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course King James did not abdicate the English throne in 1668, as stated 
on page 152. The occasional humor of careless proof reading is also 
evident on page 332 where Governor Clinton and a distinguished com- 
pany are sent through the Erie canal on a "board" and on page 238, 
where a British major leads an attack upon his own force. 

A book written for a popular purpose is, naturally, not to be judged 
by the standard applied to a piece of original investigation. One is 
justified, however, in expecting from the author of a book of this kind a 
good, logical plan, a readable style, and such full knowledge and assimila- 
tion of the details of his subject as will enable him to present his argu- 
ment in a clear and convincing manner. Judged by the latter standard, 
Mr. Williams has, perhaps, succeeded fairly well. The purely chrono- 
logical method of treatment adopted in several chapters is hardly in har- 
mony with the main plan and purpose of the book, but Mr. Williams will 
have the sympathy of all who have tried to trace the thread of historical 
development through the administrations of the colonial governors of 
New York. 

C. H. Rammelkamp 

Physical anthropology of the Lenape or Delaivwes, and of the eastern 
Indians in general. By Ales Hrdlicka. [Smithsonian institution, 
bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 62.] (Washington : Govern- 
ment printing office, 1916. 130 p.) 
This book deals primarily with skeletal remains obtained from a ceme- 
tery of the Munsee Indians, situated in Sussex county, New Jersey, but 
as its title indicates, the work has a much wider scope. It gathers and 
brings up to date all the information available as to the physical type 
of the eastern Indians, and compares this with that of the Indians of other 
regions, with whites, and with negroes. The cemetery belongs to the early 
historic period, there being the remains of one white man present, but 
none of mixed bloods. A unique feature found was the artificial deforma- 
tion of certain skulls, a practice common in the southern central region, 
but hitherto unrecorded in the northern or middle Atlantic states. This, 
together with the presence of certain brachycephalic individuals, out of 
place among the dolicocephalie and mesocephalie eastern tribes, seems to 
point to an extraneous origin for the Munsee, or relations between them 
and some people from the trans-Appalachian region to the southwest. 
The most probable explanation is their historic accession of a band of 
Shawnee in 1692. 

A most important point, brought out in the course of the general in- 
vestigation was the agreement in physical type between the Iroquois and 
Eastern Algonkin. The Iroquois have long been looked upon as intruders 
from some other area, their language and certain phases of their material 
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culture pointing to the south as their original home, but the tribes which 
they resemble in these respects are round headed, differing greatly from 
the long headed Algonkins. It is possible that a small body of con- 
querors imposed their language and culture on a large native population 
into which they were afterward absorbed, but if such admixture took 
place it has left no trace. The discovery adds another element of con- 
fusion to an already vexed problem. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the author may be given in his 
own words: "The eastern crania ... all belong to one and the 
same fundamental type, which we now know in the northeast as that of 
the Algonkin and Iroquois, in the west as the Shoshonean, farther south 
as the Piman -Aztec, and in South America as the Andean, 'Lagoa Santa,' 
or Pampas type. However, in the territory under consideration, as else- 
where, this type is far from being homogeneous, differing sometimes in 
an important way almost from tribe to tribe. The differences are evi- 
dently due partly to intermixture with the other brachycephalic Ameri- 
can type and partly to locally developed or perpetuated variations." 

The book contains a valuable map showing the distribution of brachy- 
cephaly and dolicocephaly throughout the region east of the Rockies, 
and is particularly to be commended for the descriptions and tables giv- 
ing the physical position of the Algonkin in relation to the tribes of the 
trans-Appalachian region and also to whites and negroes. These make 
the work invaluable to students of comparative anthropology, while in 
general form it might serve as a model to those publishing similar re- 
ports. The publication sustains in every way the usual high standard of 
the bureau of ethnology. 

Ralph Linton 

William Venn. By Rupert S. Holland. [True stories of great Ameri- 
cans.] (New York: Macmillan company, 1915. 166 p. $.50) 

This little volume is one of the "True stories of great Americans" 
series, the purpose of which is to tell simply and attractively to young 
boys and girls the life stories of Americans who have achieved greatness 
in different fields of endeavor. The author who was assigned the task 
of sketching the life of William Penn has been very successful in his 
effort. He has made a very good selection of topics and has developed 
them exceptionally well for the class of readers he has in mind. Only 
occasionally does he presume considerably on their knowledge. 

This story of Penn includes more than a mere narrative of the chief 
events of his life. It presents a good deal of material on the ideas and 
the customs of the Quakers both in England and in Pennsylvania, and it 
gives an excellent delineation of Penn's character. Penn's steadfast ad- 
herence to the Quaker cause in spite of his father's efforts to coerce and 



